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States had been thorough-going in their laisser faire, they would not 
have seen such a phenomenon as a millionaire or zproletaire at all." 
But this does not imply an acceptance of the policy of laisser faire 
under existing conditions. 

If an appeal for unlimited commercial competition is examined, it will 
probably be found to mean either that we are asked to begin with a tabula 
rasa and mere struggle for existence — which we cannot do without ceasing 
to be civilized — or else that the existing legal distribution of property, re- 
sulting from a history in which there was little laisser faire and every kind 
of interference, is to be taken as it is, undisturbed, and the very unequally 
equipped competitors are to pursue their careers in business without any 
new interference. 

The matter is familiar, and we may not always agree with the writer's 
point of view, but the presentation of the subject is marked by a charm 
of style, a wealth of illustration from the history of economics and a 
keenness of insight that make the book delightful reading and a real 
addition to our economic literature. Full notes and a table of contents 
have been added to the lectures. 

Henry B. Gardner. 
Brown University. 

Les Expropriations et le prix des terrains, a Paris, i86o—iqoo. 
By Maurice Halbwachs. Paris, Soci6t6 Nouvelle de Librairie et 
d' Edition, 1909. — 415 pp. ; tables, graphs and plans of Paris. 

The author of this work, with great labor, has made a detailed study 
of all the expropriations of land in Paris during the forty years from i860 
to 1900. These expropriations took place chiefly in connection with 
the construction of the great boulevards. He has studied in detail the 
sales of land, the tearing down and the construction of buildings in 
all Paris and in the separate arrondissements or wards. He gives 
tables of the relative populations of these wards, and establishes certain 
currents of population by which the city expanded. He constructs 
very carefully a curve of prices of land for all Paris and for three re- 
gions of Paris, and devotes a large part of the book to a comparison of 
the curve for all Paris with curves showing the general price level of 
all commodities, the number of sales of land, the railway receipts of 
France and finally, the number of expropriations and the amounts of the 
indemnities. He compares these curves almost year for year, but does 
not attempt to use any of the newer methods of statistics for comparing 
such data. As a result he is able to give only vague and uncertain 
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conclusions after pages of comparison. It is evident, however, that the 
general trend of the price of land followed the increasing prosperity of 
the country, as shown by the railway receipts, and was influenced by 
the general price level only during the depressions following panics, 
when the price of land either sank or rose less rapidly. 

The author finally comes to the number of expropriations, and he 
thinks every great rise in price in Paris was due to the great number of 
expropriations which accompanied the building of the boulevards. It 
seems to the reviewer that every maximum in the price curve for all 
Paris is caused by a great number of sales of land in the center of the 
city, where land is most valuable; and in fact the author's tables show 
that the price was frequently lower in the central districts at these very 
times of maximum average price. He has taken as the price of land 
in Paris the average of the prices of all lands sold, so that changes in 
the prices of land not sold, such as would be shown only by increased 
rent, remain without representation in his curve. This seems to be a 
serious defect in his work. He seems to realize that the average so ob- 
tained gives a local color, but he insists that only the land sold shows 
the demand for new land. Here it is difficult to agree with him. His 
curve no doubt gives the general trend of land prices, but for a year-by- 
year comparison it seems useless. He himself admits that on examina- 
tion of the separate districts the relation between expropriation and 
price is not so clear, and that often an expropriation in a certain district 
took some twenty years to work out its full effect. 

It seems evident that the planning of a new boulevard, destined to 
be an artery of commerce and trade, must increase values along that 
boulevard and neighboring streets, and that this increase will often be 
sudden because of the speculation thus aroused. 

The author describes very vividly and accurately the work of the spec- 
ulators, in forecasting the evolution of the city and the rapidity of the 
movement. He insists that the speculators have nothing to do with 
the change of price in land, but that they themselves are the product 
of social forces which cause this evolution. He shows very clearly the 
opposing tendencies of tenants to resist higher rents and yet to seek 
better lodgings, while the proprietors seek to increase the rents or else 
the number of tenants. These tendencies have opposite effects on 
rich and poor, and in reality prevent all speculation in poorer sections 
of the city, though Dr. Halbwachs shows how they might be made 
profitable for speculation in poor sections also. This part of his work 
is far more interesting than the statistical part. But the statistics he 
has been at such pains to collect should be of great value if used ac- 
cording to modern methods. 
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The depopulation of the center of Paris is ascribed entirely to the 
boulevards, and not to the needs of an increasing business area. The 
author seems to think that the westward growth of the city was due to 
the factories and shops on the east , whereas other authors suppose both 
of these phenomena to be due to the prevailing west wind, which 
causes the residence population to seek the side that is free from the 
dust of the city. 

C. D. Thompson, Jr. 

Columbia University 

Rural Denmark and its Lessons. By H. Rider Haggard. 
London, Longmans Green and Company, 1911. — 335 pp. 

The Thirteenth Census shows that during the last decade the urban 
population of the continental United States has increased 34.9 per 
cent, while the rural population has increased only n.i per cent. 
Every state shows an increase of more than 10 per cent in the urban 
population, while in the rural population fifteen states show an increase 
of less than 10 per cent and seven states an actual decrease. In only 
two states did the rural population increase faster than the urban. The 
recently published figures of the Danish census show that during the 
same decade the urban population of Denmark proper has increased 
15 per cent and the rural population 10 per cent. Thus, while in the 
United States the urban population has increased somewhat more than 
three times as fast as the rural, in Denmark it has increased only one 
and one-half times as fast. In view of the fact that the United States 
is still a sparsely settled country with climatic conditions exceedingly 
favorable to agriculture, whereas Denmark is densely populated, 
with conditions of soil and of climate which are unfavorable to agricul- 
ture and with one-fourth of the population concentrated in its capital 
city, these comparative statistics are indeed striking. 

Whether or not one is ready to accept the author's dictum that ' ' the 
flocking to the towns means the ultimate destruction of the white races 
if it continues unchecked," he will agree that the general movement 
from country to city is a matter of vital importance , and that no effort 
should be spared to determine its causes and to discover means of 
checking it ; and he will therefore be deeply interested in learning how 
Denmark has, at least for the time being, successfully solved this 
problem. Sir H. Rider Haggard tells us that, but little more than a 
generation ago, the Danish peasants were poverty-stricken and dis- 
couraged and were constantly decreasing in number through migration 
to the towns and through emigration ; and he shows, in a most interest- 



